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of success has attended her efforts. So far as Imogen is herself 
concerned the story is easily told. She is the daughter of Cym- 
beline by his first wife, and is married to Posthumus, who is 
obnoxious to Cymbeline and is banished from the court, a result 
which is partly due to the machinations of the queen, Imogen's 
step-mother. "Before they part, Imogen and her husband ex- 
change gifts, she giving him a diamond ring, while he clasps on 
her arm a heavy bracelet. This done, and vows of fidelity ex- 
changed, Posthumus sets out for the Continent, where he makes 
the acquaintance of lachimo, an Italian, who is inclined to boast 
a good deal of his successes with the fair sex. Posthumus vaunts 
the fidelity and chastity of Imogen, and the result is a wager 
between the two, whereby Posthumus stakes his ring against 
the half of lachimo's estate on the fidelity of his wife. For the 
purpose of putting her to the test, lachimo sets sail for England, 
being furnished with a letter of introduction from Posthumus to 
Imogen, who receives him with all the warmth which is due to a 
friend of her husband. Of course lachimo fails in his attempt to 
lead her astray, and then resolves to pretend he has succeeded, 
and sets to work to collect such evidence and tokens as may 
serve to convince Posthumus of his wife's infidelity. He requests 
Imogen to take charge, for one night, of a trunk of valuables 
which he has in charge to take to her husband in the vessel in 
which he is to sail next day. Imogen readily consents ; and, for 
safety, says she will take the trunk into her bed-chamber, which 
she does. lachimo is concealed in the chest, and when Imogen is 
asleep steals out, makes note of everything in the room, slips the 
bracelet off her arm, and at the same time notes a mole on her 
person which is hidden in the day-time by her dress. He then 
returns to the trunk, and in due time is taken on board ship and 
rejoins Posthumus, whom he convinces that he has won the 
wager. The unhappy husband writes to his wife to meet him at 
Milford Haven ; and, at the same time, writes to his friend 
Pisanio, telling him of Imogen's supposed infidelity, and urging 
him to kill her on the way to Milford Haven. Pisanio, however, 
can not make up his mind to do this, and shows the letter to 
Imogen, who then finds out fgrthe first time the terrible accusa- 
tion which has been rnade against her. She and Pisanio concoct 
a plan to save her, in accordance with which she assumes the 
costume of a. page. How Imogen wanders about until she is 
finally vindicated by the confession of lachimo, who is wounded 
in battle, and how her fortunes are mingled with and affected by 
the other characters in the play, it is not necessary here to detail. 
The moment chosen by Miss Starr for the representation of 
the unhappy wife is when, fatigued with her unaccustomed wan- 
derings, and weighed down in spirit by the consciousness of her 
husband's hatred, she enters the cave, to which she has been 
directed, to taste food for the first time since the b&ginning of her 
wanderings. It will be seen that Miss Starr has given us a most 
admirable rendering of the poet's conception. We have before 
us just the Imogen Shakspeare had in mind when he wrote his 
play. The face — full of sorrow and of wounded love and pride, 
yet with all the consciousness of perfect innocence^ — merits the 
highest praise, as does also the attitude of the pseudo page, 
which expresses all the dejection and weariness which the un- 
happy fugitive must necessarily feel ; and which at the same time 
fully betrays her sex, both in the position of the limbs and in the 
manner in which the dish is held in her lap. Nor are the acces- 
sories less faithfully painted. The rude furnishings of the cave 
are in strict keeping with the requirements of the case ; while 
before her Imogen has laid her naked sword, which she draws on 
entering the cavern, and concerning which she says : 

** Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on't." 

Taking the picture as a whole, it must be considered worthy 
the first rank, and one risks little in predicting for the painter a 
career to be proud of. . — 5. E, Nivens. 



EVENSONG. 

The scene which Mr. Read has chosen as the theme of his 
excellent picture, while thoroughly English, and much more 
common in England than elsewhere, is not without its counter- 
part here, especially in the older-settled portions of the country, 
particularly where the prevailing religion among the earlier set- 



tlers was other than that which is aptly described as New Eng- 
land Congregationalism. The early settlers of New England 
were so sternly opposed to what they considered the errors of 
the Church of Rome, that they not unnaturally swung clear to 
the opposite extreme, and pruned their system of religion and of 
worship of much which even the most strait-laced of their suc- 
cessors are now willing to admit were not only harmless, but 
pleasing and elevating features. In the fierceness of their icono- 
clasm they did not rest satisfied with banishing the images of 
saints from the churches, nor their adoration from the service ; 
they abolished the good old festivals, such as Christmas, for 
which they substituted Thanksgiving, as a sort of compromise 
between the good old Yuletide and the Harvest Home ; and even 
the fasts suffered, the whole season of Lent being represented by 
a single '' Fast day." These things seem natural enough when 
one reflects on the fierceness of the struggle in those days be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the Protestants — a struggle 
which we of these more liberal and more tolerant times can 
hardly understand ; but we could have wished that they had not 
carried their resentment quite so far into the domain of church 
architecture, for the sake of their posterity if not for their own. 
To be sure, the architecture of the period, both domestic and 
public, was of necessity extremely simple ; but after they had 
overcome the first physical difficulties of their situation, and 
found themselves enabled to use other material than wood, espe- 
cially for public buildings, it was hardly necessary to adhere so 
strictly to the barn as the model for all church edifices. Their 
descendants have not done so anymore than they have continued 
to sit in un warmed churches to listen to sermons three hours 
long. New England is not now behind any other portion of the 
country in examples of graceful and appropriate church architec- 
ture ; but had the forefathers of the present inhabitants been less 
stern and unbending in their notions, we should have probably 
had many more quaint old ivy-covered, yew-shaded structures, 
like the one in the picture, than we now have. 

The Dutch and the English Catholics and Episcopalians, who 
settled the Middle and Southern States, troubled by no such 
scruples, and not being moved to admiration by the barn model, 
have left us here and there some charming specimens of quaint 
churches softened as to outline and made venerable by time — all 
their beauty heightened by the mould, the moss, the ivy, the 
shade trees which have grown up on or around them. It takes 
as much time to make a building respectable as that social phi- 
losopher. Dr. Holmes, says it does to make a gentleman ; indeed, 
we are not certain but that it takes longer to mellow the tones of 
some buildings ; for there are edifices which have seen more than 
one family rise, flourish and fall, and are yet in the very heyday 
of respectable manhood, so to speak, not having even begun to 
show old age. In this country, to be sure, we can not, from the 
very necessities of the case, have any quite so venerable as this ; 
but we have found, in the course of our wanderings, more than 
one which has had a start of a good many decades toward making 
precisely such another as the one Mr. Read has drawn. 

As for the story, the " motive," so to speak, of the picture, 
that is sufficiently evident, especially to those who are at all 
familiar with English village life. The old church, lighted up for 
the evening service, attracts to its portals not only the old, tot- 
tering on the verge of their permanent home in the churchyard 
through which they pass on their way to the door of the sacred 
edifice, but the middle-aged and the young as well, even to the 
little children ; for there is something peculiarly attractive, to 
even the most indifferent and the most careless, in the church 
service at this time of day ; especially when to the poetical and 
religious charm of the service itself is added the spell cast over it 
by such surroundings. It must have been such a scene, at such a 
time, which inspired Gray's celebrated " Elegy." 

Artistically speaking, Mr. Read's picture is, like all of his 
efforts, an admirable one : the quaint, roofed gateway ; the ven- 
erable old church with its low, massive, Norman tower ; and the 
bell, from which, no doubt, many a generation has heard ''the 
curfew toll the knell of parting day," join with the well-kept 
hedge, and the picturesque old yew, to make a quiet, sweet pas- 
toral picture upon which one can cast none but loving glances. 

And not only does the picture offer us enjoyment, but it 
teaches a lesson as well, which we have already indicated in our 
opening remarks, but which can not be too often or too strongly 
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IMOGEN. — After Miss Louisa Starr. 



impressed on the minds of Americans, who are much too prone fathers were good enough to leave us here and there. It should 

to the style of building which is neat and showy ; and who, con- be remembered that white and green paint can never make a 

sequently, are apt to show themselves the most violent of icono- building pleasing to the artistic eye ; that a red school-house, 

clasts in destroying, in their mania for '' improvement," even the shaped like a packing box and unshaded by trees, is an abomina- 

few weather-stained, picturesque old buildings which our fore- tion ; that a church modeled after the old-fashioned barn, such 
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EVENSONG. — S. Read. 



as no thrifty farmer would now build, is not a good teacher of 
aesthetics ; and that, on the other hand, neutral tints, graceful 
outlines and grateful shade, can be as well secured in the humble 
cottage or village church as in the costliest palace or most lofty 
cathedral. If these things are only borne in mind, the cost of 



our churches and school-houses will not be seriously increased, 
while the present generation will be benefited and posterity have 
greater cause for gratitude toward us on this account than we 
have toward our progenitors for the buildings which they as a 
rule have left us, the exceptions being very few. 



